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SERMON L 


LUKE XXI. S5. 

AHD THIBS tBAIX. BB VFOB TBB BARTB, DMTBBtS Of VATIOITt WIVB 

PBRPUiirr. 

The season has arrived^ my brethren, when in 
conformity with the usages of our forefathers, we 
are assembled to supplicate the blessing of God on 
the labours of the advancing year. Custom has 
permitted that on such occasions, the minister of 
religion, digressing somewhat from the path of his 
ordinary duty, should exhibit to his hearers, some 
truths not expressly revealed in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. He is allowed to select a subject, which 
may be rather of national interest, and Is com- 
manded to abstain only from such discussion, as 
would enkindle those feelings of party animosity, 
to which a free people, in the present imperfect 
condition of human nature^ must always be liable. 
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If, then, I shoald on this day direct your attention 
to a subject somewhat unlike those which you are 
accustomed to hear from this sacred place, I trust 
the example of wiser and better men will plead for 
me an apology. 

But I find in the occasion that has called us 
together, an apology, with which I must confess 
myself far better satisfied. We have come here as 
citizens of the United States, to implore the bless- 
ing of God upon our common country. At such a 
time, it cannot be unsuitable to inquire, how may 
the interests of that country be promoted ? The 
tteirtmies of Cfafs, are kifiiiiafigly connected with ttios^ 
of other nations, and it surely becomes us to ascer- 
Uau the duties which that cannexion Jmpps^r upon 
;w* I remember that on every qoesiioiv decided 
in tb» eommnuUff^ each one of you hat an infliH 
£oce» I am addressing an assembly, when voiee 
}$ beard through tbe medium of its repre&iMiMives^ 
not only in mm halls ol legislation, and in oof cab^ 
iaet^ but ihroughout the l^^kixures and the c$Jbir 
nets of tfa^ civiUzed woiid. In the attemfit^ thM^ 
to enlighten you upon any of those ^eat questions, 
on which the weU-being of our oouatry, as weU as 
other countries, is virtually interested, I seun to 
myself' to be discharging a duty not improperly 
devolving iipo«k a profession, which k expected to 
watch with aedidotts a&xie^^ every change that 


itttereilts of m coimnunkjt. Iihpresaed witU titese 
GOBdid«Mtkms^ I sbiU {xrociaed lo cflS^ yo«i «miio 
idcQlite% 41D What ajipears to fc(B the frastet hh 
tdileCliml oad pdlitiGid omiditldti of the ilaliM« of 
Emfiqie; fhi»Telktkms1#B silstain1dt)i«| AadtlM 
d«iDM iHncA deihriviB iipm m^ m toilitqtittait tf 

I iibttll lAris ttWnfeig tHm^ ;^Mf AJIileMloii t» 
i0i(i^ rc90MtiMi vkp^ THk *ti»iirr iNTkLLHttirjai 
Asffi) foiicneAL vcnkwtMms w tms n^t r(»(« cit 

Yon ite doMMIeiK Icfrsrey ^ait wciety tlMrtri^fe^ 
out Ghristendom, fiaitb«$ii,Ufi(4«»gotttgfery tdilkit^ 
sltercfiono «iQce the cotd df tl» JtsfbiwlUion^ and 
theihvMkhmctfthttptiEMDgpm^ TPhe cilkibtff of 
Oift mw iiapulsii^ t^di wks tiiin gmw t«r Hn 
httmati ttittdy tl«v6 b^im e¥My tfiCifid rbilbl^l Tin 
iMMQpl to dt)li«ea«B It w^titd requiftB s irolbm^^ 
iD9tfead of A pfai^a^pfa. ItwiH ortily Utr posiiUe 
ber« to dtalte^^ ^t it^ kMl bem pTddueiBd br^ Ilia 
IMffe tmimerMt ^^iB^ton df tk% tuemd of Mcitmi* 
tion; it has ht^ 4^tmms,iMn%eA hf DMn uiqn^ 
dtraitied Hberty ^f fhialiiig ; afid ban tvi^f^ WteW 
resmtted in elevating Vkt faAky attd Ittp^oving iM 
cottditidn^ of wbai ar^ g^nimiUy A^ldiitlittdt ^ 
lower clamed ef Mci^jT. 


Bat it must be obvioat to all of yoa, that m- 
pedally within the last fifty yean^ the intellectiial 
character of the middling and loww claaaea of so- 
ciety thnraghoat the dyilized world liaa materially 
improved^ and that the procesa of improvement is at 
preaeni goii^ forward with accelerated rapidity* 
A taate for that aort of reading, which requires con- 
aiderable reflectitm, and even some acqoaintaaee 
with the abstract sdeooas^ is every day becoming 
more widely disseminated* And not oijy is the 
number of newspapers multiplying beyond any for* 
mer precedent^ but it is found necessary to enlist 
in their service a far greater portion of literaiy 
talrat than at any other period.^ 

For this increase of the reading and thinking 
population of Europe at tins particular time^ 
mkny ' causes . may be assigned* It is owing^ 
in. part^ to thai slow but certain progress, which 
the humw mind always makes after it has once 
COBunenced the career of impiovement. It may 
alto have been considerably accelerated by the va- 
rious wars, which have of late so frequently desola- 
ted the continent The momentous events to which 
eyery campaign gave birth, have quickened the 
desire of intelligence in every class of society^ and 
taught men more or less to reflect upon the princi- 
ples which led to so universal commotions. And 
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besides tkiit/ the range of iiiformatioii among tibose 
attached to the army mrat have beeh materially 
enlarged by visiting other conntries^ and becoming 
in a oonsidterable degree acquainted with their 
Inhabitants^ and familiar with their! institations. 

And here tmtb obliges us to state, that this me« 
lioration owes much of its late advancement . to the 
j^ious zeal of Protestant Ghristians. Desirous to 
extend the means of salvation to the whole human 
race, these benevolent men have labdnred with per- 
severam^e and success, not only to circulate the 
Bible, biit to enable men to read it. Hence have 
arisen the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
British and Foreign School Society, the Baptist 
Irish Society, the multiplied free schools, and the 
innumerable Sabbath schools, which are sopecu- 
Uarly the glory of the present age of the church. 
And surely it is delightful to witness the disciples 
of Him, who went about doing g^od, thus^rding 
themselves to the work of redeeming their fellow 
men from ignorance and sin« O it is a goodly 
filing to behold the rich man pouring forth from 
his dbun^nce, and the pow man casting in his 
mite ; the old man directing by counsel, and the 
young man seconding him by exertion; the matron 
visiting the prison, and the young woman instruct- 
ing the Sabbath school; and all pledging^ them- 
selves, each one to the other> that, God helping 


Umd id ii« The 9lbidt»9S 4iQi^e»eripD«i an evarj 
year hajjitfng moitti 4iatipafly vwiM|» lo^aal^if^ 
Urn ift the 4lMlMlib>futfi^L«o klir#«l& ftil4fvt|^ 
fill te bar fibft/ lihife «r« IH^ ciaM tlw^ Ipww 
cteiaBB ofi i^oiir' «ift cnMilQ: miaH> umi/.and 

pmAiM «f A® hmtiaii mm kMIw^ t|»<i IMM of 
dviliMtiott;. 

Itt €Mii«xiin' hvIIl thefts Cm^ *wai ivwMl r%» 
ttwk^ illEliii cdnsa^oiw of HUb gBmnAdiflteiioi 
•f iBienigMoiB^ nationt in hMOflngcTaBOtr MN« 
wqmwted^vltli'tto iMonit^ and. pulMiMl 

eoaAtioM 0f €a<A oiu*;: TXniatthrer of Mmji'wM 
inefrt i!r tMmsocisiliQi thoc kgUallror aoNfedUminof 
one* eotf nfry, ii Mtw wtymomXimmif. not mmdy 
tior the raleri> birt ajbo^tb tfiapBi^eior oveiy oHut 
ecmntvy. Kay> a* ittt«E«i<iii^ oaonrniatt aC ailQi 
nattitre caniiot tmiMipifiB la ntmtigmiiBakiammixt 
Stirope or Amerfea, wUbovt 'indiiiif ite wayviirait^ 
the medmm of tiho^daiiy? jounaii^ to tit: egrfea' and 
ears of all Gkriatendoiaa. Ekety man wobIi now Ik^ 
in a eonsidembto degree^ > apactaAor o£ tkn- doiajga 
of the worldy or toia^sooH wsy fat kiitlanifm (Off 
tlie mtelligeacfe of flM diay;' lafiaod^/ bai has only 
to^ read, a^ 70apciDtiM& noMM^nfM^ ami h» mAy ht 
kiformed of tlHi^dtseovairiea in ikeracts^i tha ^mi^ 
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sions in the senates^ . and the bearings of public 
opinion all over the world. 

The reasons for all this, as we have intimated^ 
may chiefly be found in that increased desire of 
information^ which characterizes the mass of society 
in the present age. Intelligence of every kind, and 
specially political information, has become, an arti- 
cle of profit ; and when once this is the case, there 
can be no doubt that it will be abundantly supplied. 
Besides this, it is important to remark, that the art 
of navigation has been within a few years materia 
ally improved, and commercial relations have be^ 
come vastly more extensive. The establishment 
of packet ships between the two continents has 
brought London and Paris as near to us as Pitts* 
burgh and New-Orleans. There is every reason 
to believe, that within the next half century, steam 
navigation will render the communication between 
the ports of Europe and America as frequent, and 
almost as regular^ as that by ordinary mails. The 
commercial houses of every nation are establishing 
their agencies in the principal cities of every other 
nation, and thus binding together the people by 
every tie of interest ; while at the same time they 
are furnishing innumerable channels, by which 
information may be circulated among every class 
of the community. 
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Hence it is that the moral influencey vhich na^^ 
tioQs are exerting apon each other^ is greater than 
it has been at any antecedent period in the history 
of the world. I'he institutions of one country, are 
becoming known almost of necest^ity to every other 
xountry. Knowledge provokes to comparison, and 
comparison lead» to reflection. The fact that others 
are happier than themselves, prompts men to in- 
quire whence this difference proceeds, and how 
their own melioration may be accomplished. By 
simply looking upon a free people, an oppressed 
people instinctively feel that they have inalienably 
rights ; and they will never afterwards be at rest^ 
nntil the enjoyment of these rights is guaranteecl 
to them« Thus one form of government, which 
in any pre-eminent degrtie promotes the happi^ 
ness of man, is gradually bat irresistibly dissem^ 
inating the principles of its constitution, and from 
the very fact of its existence, calling into being 
those trains of thought, which must in the end rev^ 
olutioni'^e every government within the sphere of its 
influence, under which the people are oppressed. 

And thus is it that the field in which mind may 
labour, has now become wide as the limits of civiU 
ization. A doctrine advanced by one man, if it 
have any claim to interest, is soon known to every 
other man. The movement of one intellect, now 
sets in motion the intellects of millions. We may 
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now calculate upon effects not upon a state or a 
people^ but upon the melting, amalgamating mass 
of human nature. Man is now the instrument 
which genius wields at its will ; it touches a chord 
of the human heart, and nations vibrate in unison. 
And thus he who can rivet the attention of a com- 
munity upon an elementary principle hitherto neg- 
lected in politics or morals, or who can bring an 
acknowledged principle to bear upon an existing 
abuse, may, by his own intellectual might, with 
only the assistance of the press, transform the insti- 
tutions of an empire or a world. 

In many respects^ the nations of Christendom 
collectively are becoming somewhat analogous to 
our own Federal Republic. Antiquated distinc- 
tions are breaking away, and local animosities are 
subsiding. The common people of different coun- 
tries are knowing each other better, esteeming each 
other more, and attaching themselves to each other 
by various manifestations of reciprocal good wilL 
It is true, every nation has still its separate boun^ 
daries and its individual interests ; but the freedom 
of commercial intercourse is allowing those interests 
to adjust themselves to each other, and thus ren^ 
dering the causes of collision of vastly less frequent 
occurrence. Local questions are becoming of less^ 
and general questions of greater importance* 
Thanks be to 6od^ men have at last begun to 
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understand the rights^ and feel for the wrongs o£ 
each other. Mountains interposed do not so much 
make enemies of nations. Let the trumpet of alarm 
be sounded^ and its notes are now heard by every 
nation whether of Europe or America. Let a voice 
borne on the feeblest breeze tell that the rights of 
man are in danger, and it floats over valley and 
mountain, across continent and ocean, until it has 
vibrated on the ear of the remotest dweller in Ghris- 
tendom. Let the arm of oppression be raised to 
crush the feeblest nation on earth, and there will 
be heard every where, if not the shout of defiance^ 
at least the deep-toned murmur of implacable dis- 
pleasure. It is the cry of aggrieved, insulted, 
much-abused man. It is human nature waking in i 

her might from the slumber of ages, shaking her* 
self from the dust of antiquated institutions^ girding 
herself for the combat, and going forth conquering 
and to conquer ; and wo unto the man, wo unto the 
dynasty^ wo unto the party, and wo unto the policy, 
on whom shall fall the scath of her blighting in- 
dignation. 

Now it must be evident, that this progress in 
intellectual cultivation must be operating import- 
ant changes in the political condition of the nations 
of Europe. This moral power has been applied 
almost exclusively to one portion of the social mass. 
The rulers remain very much as they were half a 
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century ago ; but the people have advanced vtrith a 
rapidity^ of which the former history of the world 
furnishes us with no similar example. The rela- 
tions which once subsisted between the parties 
having changed^ the institutions of society must 
change with them. A form of government to be 
stable, must be adapted to the intellectual and moral 
condition of the governed ; and when from any 
cause it has ceased to be so adapted, the time has 
come when it must inevitably be modified or sub- 
verted. These remarks seem to us to apply with 
special force to the present condition of many of 
the nations of Europe. I will proceed then, and 
remark some of the changes which this progress in 
intellectual improvement is effecting in their politi- 
cal condition. 

n. We shall commence this part of our sub- 
ject by remarking, that the various forms of gov- 
ernment under which society has existed may, with 
sufficient accuracy, be reduced to two ; govern- 
ments of will^ and governments of law. 

A government of will supposes that there are 
created two classes of society, the rulers and the 
ruled, each possessed of different and very dissim- 
ilar rights. It supposes all power to be vested by 
divine appointment in the hands of the rulers ; that 
they alone may say under what form of govern- 
ments the people shall live ; that law is nothing 
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other than an expraifiion of their will ; and that it 
is the ordinance of Heaven that anch a constitution 
ihonld continue unchanged to the remotest geh- 
erations ; and that to all thii^ the people are bound 
to yield passive and implicit obedience. Thus say 
the Gongress of Sovereigns^ which has been styled 
the Holy Alliance : ' ^ All usefiil and necessary 
changes ought only to emanate from the free will 
and intelligent conviction of those^ whom God has^ 
made responsible for power*" Ton are well aware^ 
ihat on principles such as these rest most of the 
governments of continental Europe. 

The government of law rests upon principles 
precisely the reverse of all this. It supposes that 
there is but one class of society, and that this class 
is the people ; that all men are created equal, and 
therefore that civil institutions are voluntary asso^ 
Giations, of which the sole object should be to pro- 
mote the happiness of the whole. It supposes the 
people to have a perfect right to select that form of 
government under which they shall live, and to 
modify it at any subsequent time, as they shall 
think desirable. Supposing all power to emanate 
from the people, it considers the authority of rulers 
purely a delegated authority, to be exercised in all 
cases according to a written code, which code i$ 
nothing more than an authentic expression of the 
people's will. It teaches that the ruler is nothing 
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m more thiiQ the intelligent organ of enlightened 

;^ public opinion, and declares that if be ceases to b^ 

g. so, he shall be a ruler no longer. Under such 

^ a government may it with truth be said of law, 

that <^ her seat is the bosom'' of the people, ^^ her 
j voice the harmony'' of society ; " all men in every 

station do her reverence ; the very least as feeling 
her care, and the very greatest as not exempted 
from her power ; and though each in different sort 
and. manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring 
her as the mother of their peace and joy,'^ I need 
not add, that our own is an illustrious example of 
the government of law* 

Now which of these two is the right notion of 
goyerument, I need not stay to in^juire. Xt is suf* 
fioientfor my purpose to remark, that whenever 
men have become enlightened by the general diffu^ 
sion of intelligence, they have universally preferredt 
the government of law^ The doctrines of what \» 
ealled legitimacy, have not been found to stand the 
scrutiny of unrestrained examination. And besides 
this, the love of power is as inseparable from the 
human bosom as the love of life. Hence men will 
never rest satisfied with any civil institutions, which 
confer exclusively upw a part of society, that pow- 
er which they believe should justly be vested in tk^ 
whole ; and hence it is evident that no government 
can be secure from the effects of increasing icttelU^ 
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gence, wbich is not Gonformed in its principles to 
the nature of the human hearty and which does not 
provide for the exercise of this principle^ so insep- 
arable from the nature of man. 

We see then that the people under arbitrary 
governments, whenever they have become enlight- 
ened, must begin to desire some change in the 
existing institutions. On the contrary, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, that to such change the 
rulers would every where be opposed. Instan- 
ces, have been rare in the history of man^ in which 
the possessor of power, has surrendered it to any 
thing but physical force. The rulers every where 
will, to the utmost of their ability, maintain the ex- 
isting institutions. This is not conjecture. The 
Holy Alliance has declared its determination to 
bring its whole power to bear upon any point, from 
which there was reason to fear the love of change^ 
or in other words the love of liberty, would be dis- 
seminated. They have announced that ^^ the pow- 
ers have an undoubted right to assume an hostile 
attitude, in relation to those States in which the 
overthrow of governments may operate as an ex- 
iimple.'^ 

Tou perceive then, that if the people in Europe 
have become dissatisfied with the government of 
will, and if the rulers have determined to support 
it, the present progress of intelligence must be rap* 
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Idly dividing the whole community into two great 
classes. The one is composed of the monarchy^ 
the aristocracy and the army, and in general of all 
those whose wealthy whose rank, or whose influ- 
ence depend on the continuance of the existing 
system. The other is composed of the middling 
and lower classes of society, of the men who un- 
derstand the nature of liberal institutions, and 
those who are groaning under the weight of civil 
and religious oppression. The question at issue 
is^ whether a nation shall be governed by men of 
its choice, or by men whose only title to rule is , 
derived from hereditary descent ; whether laws 
shall be made for the benefit of a whole or a part ; 
and whether they shall be the expression of a mon- 
arch's will, or the unbiassed decisions of an enlight- 
ened community. It is a question between prece*- 
dent and right; between old notions and new ones ; 
between rulers and ruled; between governments 
and people. It has already agitated Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy^ France, Germany, Prussia, and South 
America. Hence you see that the pai;ties formed 
in those nations have all taken their names from 
their attachments to one or the other of these notions 
of government. Hence we hear of constitutional- 
ists and royalists, of liberals and anti-liberals, of 
l^itimates and reformers. It is in a word the same 

question, though modified by circumstances^ which 
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ilrroiight oat the rerolutioa under Charles I., aid 
in which the best blood of this country was shed at 
Lexington and at Bunker-Hill^ at Saratoga^ and at 
Torktown. 

But we cannot pass from this subject without 
remarking another fict, which renders the present 
state of Europe doubly interesting to every friend 
9t the religion of Jesus Christ Tou are well 
aware that what is called Christianity is at the 
present day exhibited to the world under two verj 
'diflferent forms. The one supposes man amenable 
to no created being for his religious opinions, and 
that provided he de not distorb the peace of society^ 
he is perfectly at liberty to worship Ood after thia 
dictates of his own conscience. It supposes, more- 
over, the Bibie to be a sufficient and the only role 
of faith and practice ; a book of ultimate facts in 
morals, which is to be put in the hands of every 
one, whkh every one is at liberty to interpret for 
himself, and that with his interpretation neither any 
man nor body of men has any right to interfere. 
^The other form, which also professes to be Chris* 
tianity, supposes, on the contrary, that reHgioua 
opinion must be subject to the will of man ; and 
that for iffisbelieving the religion of the S*ate, the 
citizen is justly liable to fine, disfranchisement, 
imprisonment, and death. It denies to man the 
right of reading the scriptures, and substitutes in 
their place monkish legends of fabulous miracles. 
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St stamps the traditioiis and the dedsiMt of mea 
lyith the authority ^ a revelation from heaven^ and 
thu9 places conscience, by far the strongest of those 
principles which agitate the human bosom and di- 
i^eci the human conduct, entirely within the control 
nf ambitious statesmen and avaricious priests. Yoa 
perceive I hare alluded to the Protestant and Cath- 
olic forms of Christianity, as they graerally exist 
en the continent of Europe. 

These systems^ as you most be convinced, de- 
pend upon principles very diffiarent the one from 
tke other. The one pleads for the universal circu^ 
lation of the scriptures ; the oth«*, from its highest 
authority, forbids it. The mie labours for the im- 
provement of the lower classes of society, and lives 
and moves and has its being in the atmosphere of 
teligHMis libed;y ; tiie other has never been able to 
retain its iniuciice over the mind any longer than 
whilst enforcing its doctrines by relentless perse^ 
evtion. , And hence are the scriptures supposed to 
have de«gnated this chvrch by Uiat awful appella- 
tion, ^< drunk with the blood of the saints/' Here 
then we see that the adherents of these two systems 
must be at issue on that question, of all others dear- 
est to man, the question of liberty of conscience. 

But it is here of importaKe to observe, how 
nearly the line which is drawn in this division co- 
inddes with the other on the question of civil lib* 
erty^ of which we have |ust spoken. The govern- 
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ment of will has never been able to snpport itseUT 
without an alliance with the ecclesiastical power- 
Having no hold upon the understanding or upoa 
the affections of man^ it must control bis conscience 
or it could not be upheld. And on the contrary^ 
the Catholic religion cannot carry its principles inta 
practice without the assistance of the civil arm. 
The State needs the anathema of the Church to 
check the spirit of inquiry^ and the Church needs 
the physical power of the State^ to silence by force 
when it cannot convince by argument These 
systems are, as you see, the natural allies of each 
other ; and hence in fact have they always been 
found very closely united. Hence is it that we be- 
hold at present among the sovereigns of the Holy 
Alliance^ so evident an attempt to re-establish the 
influence of the papal see ; and hence^ to use the 
language of the Christian Observer,* " do we 
perceive throughout Europe the mournful advances 
of that superstitious and persecuting church, whose 
much abused power we had hoped was crumbling 
to decay/' 

And on the contrary, it is equally evident, that 
popular institutions are inseparably connected with 
Protestant Christianity. Both rest upon the same 
fundamental principle, the absolute freedoin of in- 
quiry. Neither accepts of any support not deriv- 
ed from the suffrages of a free, intelligent^ and 

« Ch. Observer, Vol. 24, p. 401. 
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virtaons commanity. Thoagh each is perfectly in- 
dependent yet neither could long exist without 
giving birth to the other. And here^ were it nec- 
essary^ it would not be difficult to show that the 
doctrines of Protestant Christianity are the sure^ 
nay, the only bulwark of civil freedom. A survey 
of the history of Europe since the era of the Ref- 
ormation would teach us^ that man has never 
correctly understood nor successfully asserted his 
rights^ until he has learned them from the Bible ; 
and still more^ that those nations have always en- 
joyed the most perfect freedom^ who have been most 
thoroughly imbued with the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ. But a discussion of this sort would lead 
us too far from the range of this discourse. Enough 
has^ we trust, been said to convince you, that the 
very existence of Protestantism in Europe, is at 
stake on the issue of the question, which appears 
so soon about to agitate that continent. 

And hence if the human mind only continues to 
advance with its present ratio of improvement, a 
general division of the people in Christendom 
seems inevitable. The questions at issue are the 
most momentous that can be presented, and the 
most active principles of the human heart must 
oblige every man to rank himself on the one side 
or the other. It is the question, whether man shaU 
surrender up into the hands of other men those 
rights^ which he holds immediately from God; 


wliftliery in fact, be •hall bow t# noibivg but law> 
or trenble at the frown of a despot It is whether 
the haman mind ahaU advance steadily onward im 
the career of improvettent^ or whether U ahaU kiae 
all that it haa gained, and ainh bach ag^n intB the 
^eom of moakiah superstition* On the isane of 
this coi^oTersy depends the qnestlen, whethw the 
tf ght of divine revelation shall shhm far and wide 
lyver our benighted world, pmntf ng out to our f<^low 
men the path to everlaatiiig life ; or whether thai 
l%ht shall he extinguished, and the generatieiH^ 
which follow, the prey to a designing priesthoodgr 
•hall be led in ignorance to everlasting wo. 

Btch seoK to us to be seme of the circumstani* 
ceo attending the present political condition of 
Europe^ That two parties are ISorming in every 
country^ yon have abundant evidence; it is equally 
evident thai the ^^nsetion on whoch they are divided 
is of the utmost nagniinde 9 and that it is in every 
nation substantially the saaM. 
' In concluding, ii may be wcnffli ow while to 
remark very briefly, the condition and the proa* 
pects of these two opposite parties* ^ 

' 1. As to thehr present state, we may observsy 
that the one has e«Hsted the greatest numbersi 
while the other wields the mosi effective force* 
The one comprises the lower and middling planses 
of society, which are of course by far the most 
nomorotts^. and. the other the rulers^ and their im- 
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laediate dependrats* The pliyslciil fowet of Mgr 
maiioH always rasidefii with the go^era^^ aad it is 
the governed wko are the friends of fr^e institu- 
iioi)s« But it is to he remarked, that the millioiM 
nrho desire reform are scatteted abroad over im*? 
nense tracts of country^ each oae by his owo fite- 
side, without concert, and destitete of the means, for 
Mganised operation ; on the contrary, the force of 
Ae mlers is always collected, and can at any mo* 
Mont be brought to bear npon any portion of tern- 
tory, in which Hiere might appear the leaat mav«« 
nent towards revolntion. 

But the friends of popular institutions are 0fn 
posed, in every nation, by more than the fsrce of 
their own mlers. Whilst they are powerfal only 
at home, the rulers are able to bring all. their forceo 
to bear upon a single poiot in any part of the civile 
i^ed world. To accomplish this purpose, seemi 
Ibe principal design of the Holy Alliance; aad 
hence they have pledged the physical force of tba 
whole to each ottier» whenever the question shall 
he agitated in any conntry, oq which depends the 
r^;hts of the people. 

% Ifwecomparethebpraspectfly we shall fi»i 
that tiK power of die popnlar party k increasing 
with amaoing rapidity* Natioiui are already flocks 
ii^ to its standard. Fifty yean ago and it conM 
he hardly said to exist, only as the voice of indigo 
nant freemen was heard in yonder hall^ tbt Urn 
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famed ^^ cradle of Jiberty •'' From that moment^ 
its progress has been right onward. A continent 
has since declared itself free. In the old world, the 
principles of liberty are becoming more uniyersally 
received, more thoroughly understood^ and more 
ably supported. Education is becoming every day 
more widely disseminated ; and every man, as he 
learns to think, ranks himself with the friends of 
intellectual improvement The trains of thought 
are already at work, which must operate important 
modifications in the social edifice, or that edl&ce^ 
undermined from its foundations^ must crumble 
into ruin. 

And thus from these very causes^ the other 
party is rapidly declining. Nations are leaving it^ 
The people are loathing it It cannot ultimately 
succeed, until it has changed the ordinances of 
heaven. It cannot prosper, unless it can check 
that tendency to improvement, with which Gk>d 
endowed man at the first moment of his creation. 

\ 
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Every report of oppression weakens it Every 
Sabbath School, every Bible Society, nay, every 
mode of circulating knowledge weakens it. And 
thus, unless by some combined and convulsive 
effort it should for a little while recover its power^ 
it may almost be expected that within the present 
age it vidll fall before the resistless march of pub* 
lie opinion, and ^ve place every where to govern-; 
ments of law. 
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PSALM LXVn. 1, S. 

HOD BB MBRGIFVL UNTO V8, AffD BLB88 US,. AND CAV81 BIS VACX 

Yo SHiiTB upoir us; that thy way mat bx knowb upon babtb, 

TBT fATI50 HXALTH AUONO ALL NATIONS. 

Pursuing the train of thought which was com- 
menced this morning, I shall proceed to consider 
the relation which this country sustains to the na- 
tions of Europe^ and some of the duties which 
devolve upon us in consequence of this relation. 

I. Let us consider the relation which this 
country sustains to the nations of Europe. Here 
we shall observe in the first place, that this country 
is evidently at the head of the popular party 
throughout the civilized world. The statement of 
a few facts will render this remark sufficiently 
eyident. 

1. This nation owes its existence to a love of 
those very principles for which the friends of lib- 
erty are now contending. Hather than bow to 
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oppression, civil or ecclesiastical, oar fathers fled 
to a land of savages, determined to clear away in 
an inhospitable wilderness, one spot on the face of 
the earth where man might be free. Ense petit 
placidam sub libertate quietem. 

2. This nation first proclaimed these princi- 
ples, as the only proper basis of a constitution of 
government. Here was it first declared by a legis- 
lative assembly : ^^ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights ; that among these are life^ liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent nf tke 
governed ; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of iliese ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it, and io inaetitute a 
new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness." 

3. This nation first contended for those prin- 
ciples with perfect success. In other countries, 
attempts had been made to re-model the institutions 
of government. But in some cases, the attempt 
was arrested in its outset by overwhelming force j 
ill others^ the first movement had been succeeded 
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by anarchy ; anarchy gave place to military despo- 
tism; and this at last yielded to a restoration of thm 
former dynasty. In oar country first was the con- 
test commenced in simplicity of beart^ for the rights 
of man ; and when these were secured^ here alone 
did the contest cease. Since onr revolution^ other 
nations have followed onr example^ and many more 
are preparing to follow it. But when the most 
glorious success shall have attended their straggle 
for liberty^ they are bat our imitators ; and the 
greatest praise of any subsequent revolution must 
be that it has resembled our own. Our heroic 
struggle, its perfect success, its virtuous termina- 
tion^ have rivetted the eyes of the people of Europe 
specially upon us, and they cannot now be averted. 
To us do they look when they would see what man 
can do ; and while sighing under their oppressions^ 
yet hope to be free. 

4. And lastly, our country has given to the 
world the first ocular demonstration, not only of 
the practicability, but also of the unrivalled snpe- 
nority of a popular form of government It was 
not long since fashionable tQ ridicule the idea, that 
a people could govern themselves. The science of 
rulers was supposed to consist in keeping the peo- 
ple in ignorance, in restraining them by force, and 
amusing them by shows. The people were treated 
like a ferocious monster, whose keepers could only 
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be iecan while its dangeoa was dark^ Mid its dbain 
massive. Bat the example .of oar own coontrjr 
is rapidly consigniog these notions to merited desii- 
e^de. It is teaching the world that the easiest 
method of govemiog an intelligent people is, io al- 
low them to govern themselves. It is demonstra- 
ting that the people^ so far from being the enemies, 
are the best, nay, the natural friends of whole- 
some institntions. It is showing that kings, and 
nobles, and standing armies, and religious estab- 
lishments, are at best only very useless appen- 
dages to a form of government It is showing to 
the world that every right can be perfectly protect- 
ed, under rulers elected by the people ; that a gov- 
ernment can be stable with no other support than 
the affections of its citizens ; that a people can be 
virtuous without an established religion ; and more 
than this, that just such a government as it was. 
predicted could no where exist but in the brain 
of a benevolent enthusiast, has actually exist- 
ed for half a century, acquiring strength and 
compactness and solidity with every yearns dura- 
tion. And it is manifest that no where else have 
men been so free, so happy, so enlightened, or so 
enterprising, and no where have the legitimate 
objects of civil institutions been so triumphantly 
attained. Against facts such as these it is difficult 
to argue ; and you see they furnidi the friends of 
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free instiiatioiis with mdM than an answer to all 
the theories of legitimacy. 

It is unnecessary to parsue this snhject further. 
Tou are douhtless convinced that this country 
stands linked by a thousand ties to the popular 
sentiment of Europe. We have no sympathies 
with the rulers« The principles^ in support of 
which they are allied, are diametrically opposed 
to the very spirit of our constitution. All our sym- 
pathies are with the people ; for we are all of us the 
people. And not only are we thus amalgamated 
with them in feeling, we are manifestly at the head 
of that feeling. We ftrst promulgated their senti- 
ments, we taught them their rights, we ftrst con- 
tended successfully for their principles ; and for fifty 
years we have furnished incontrovertible evidence 
that their principles are true. These principles 
have already girded us with Herculean strength,* 
in the very infancy of our empire, and have given 
us political precedence of governments, which had 
been established on the old foundation, centuries 
before our continent was discovered. And now 
what nation will be second in the new order of 
things, is yet to be decided ; but the providence 
of God has already announced, that, if true to 
ourselves, we shall be inevitably ftrst. 

Now to say that any country is at the head of 
popular sentiment, is only to say in other words 


tbftt it U in her power to dircict tli*t Mntimeiit 
Tou are then prepared to proceed with me, and 
rewurki in the next place, that it devolves on this 
country to lead forward the preeent movement of 
piibUc opittiony to freedom and independence. 

It devolves on ns to sustain s|id to chasten 
the love ot liberty among the Mends of reform in 
Qther natiomk It is not enou^ that the people 
every where desire a change. The subversion of 
Ik bad government is by no means synonymous* 
with the establishment of a better. A people must 
know what it is to be free ; they must have learn- 
ed to reverence themselves, and bow implicitly to. 
the principles of right, or nothing can be g^ned by 
a change of institntiona. A eonstitation written on. 
paper is utterly worthiest, unless it be also written 
on the hearts of a pecfde. Unless m<m have learn- 
ed to gpvern themselves, they may be plungied into 
all the horrors of civil war, and yet em^tgi^ lEroqi, 
ttie niost fearful revolution, a lawless nation of s«n-, 
guinary slaves. But if this country remain happy,, 
and its institations free, it will reader the commons 
p^ple of 9ther countries acquainted with the fun- 
damental principles of the science of government $ 
this knowledge will silently produce its practical 
result, and year afiter year wiU insensibly trains 
fliem to freedom. 

But suppose thai the spirit of freedom have 
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beeii «iifltiEiiiied to its issue^ tke blow to ha^e been 
struck^ and either by concession or force, the time to 
have arriveid when the institotions of the old world 
are to be transformed ; then will the happiness 
of the civilized world be again connected laost inti:* 
mately with the destinies ol this country. Ancient 
constitutions having been abolished^ new ones must 
be adopted by almost every nation in Europe. The 
old foundations will have been removed; it will 
still remain to be decided on what foundations thf 
social edifice shall rest. From the relation we now 
sustain to the friends of free institutions, as well as 
from all the cases of revolution which have lately 
occurred,^ it is evident that to this ilation they wHl 
all look for precedent and example. Thus fSur our 
institations ha\» conferred on man all that any 
form of government was ever expected to bestow; 
Should the grand experim^it which we are now 
making on the human character succeed, there can 
be no doubt that other governments, following our 
example, will be formed on the principles of equal-* 
ity of ri^t. To illustrate the subject by an ex- 
ample ;^— who does not seie, tiiiat if France bad been 
illuminated in the era of her revolution by the light 
wUch our fifty years' experience has shed upon ikM 
world, unstained with the blood of three miUions 
of her citizens, she might now have been rcjdtcin^ 
in a government of law ? 

* Note B. 
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We have thus far spoken only of the effects 
which this country might produce upon the politics 
of Europe^ simply by her example. It is not im- 
possible^ however^ that she may be called to exert 
an inftnence still more direct on the destinies of 
man. Should the rulers of Europe make war upon 
the principles of our constitution^ because its exist* 
ence ^^ may operate as an example ;'' or should a 
universal appeal be made to arms^ on the question 
of civil and religious liberty ; — ^it is manifest that we 
must take no secondary part in the controversy. 
The contest wHl involve the civilized world, and 
ttie blow will be struck which must decide the fate 
of man for centuries to come. 

Then will the hour have arrived^ when uniting ^ 

with herself the friends of freedom throughout the 
world, this country must breast herself to the shock 
of congregated nations. Then will she need the 
wealth of her merchants, the prowess of her war- 
riors, and the sagacity of her statesmen. Then,^ 
on the altars of our God, let us each one devote 
himself to the cause of the human race ; and in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts go forth unto the battlei 
If need be, let our choicest blood flow freely ; for 
life itself is valueless, when such interests are at 
stake. Then when a world in arms is assembling 
to the conflict, may this: country be found fighting 
in the vanguard for the liberties of man. God him* 
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self hath sammoDed her to the coDtest, and she 
may not shrink back. For this hour may he by 
his grace prepare her. 

How a contest of this kind would terminate^ we 
should doubt, if our trust were in an arm of flesh. 
But we doubt not. We believe that the cause of 
man will triumph, because the Judge of the whole 
earth will do right. The wrath of man shall praise 
him, and the remainder of wrath he will restrain. 
And yet again we doubt not ; for we believe that 
on the issue of this controversy, the dearest interests 
^f the church of Ghrist are suspended. That day 
will decide, whether the light of revelation shall 
shine far abroad among the nations, or whether it 
(»hall be extinguished, and its place be supplied by 
the legends of a monkish superstition. We cannot 
believe that the blood of martyrs has flowed so 
much in vain. We cannot believe that God will 
suffer his church to go back again for ages, after he 
has showed her in these latter days, so many tokens 
for good. Therefore, though the kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together 
against the Lwd and against his anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder and cast away 
their cords from us ; he that sitteth in the heav- 
ens shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them in de- 
rision. Then shall he speak unto them in his 
wrath, and vex them in his sore displeasure. For 
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lie faith Bet fab King upon his holy hill of Zv>u. 
G^d is our refuge aod strength, a very present help 
in trouble. The Lord of Hosts is with us ; tlve 
0^9d of Jacob is oujc refuge. 

And if the cause of true reli^on and of man 
shall eventually triumph, fs we trust in Ciod i^ 
willy who can tell how splendid are the dest^iuef 
which will then aw^it this country ! Oi^ fe^Uvft 
the love of libertyi will have c^mi^ted together «U 
the nations of the i#rth» Tb90gh speaking differ- 
ent languages a,ad inhabiting diffi^f^nt r^^ns, 9U 
will be but o«e peq^le, united w th^ pursuit of 099 
object, the happiness of the whoU, And at the 
bead of this truly holy altiiAce, if fsMhfiil toi hM 
trust, will then this nation be ioiind* The jliit 
that taught thew to be free ; ilm ifnt tb§ti suffered 
in the cont^ ; the natjyoQ thM siost fteely and nost 
firmly stpod \ii^ them in the hour of theur calamity; 
*^at her feet will they lay the tribute of uoiv^evsal 
latitude* Each one bound to her by every senti* 
peBt of interest and affection^ she will be the centre 
of the new system# which shsU then emerge out oi 
the chaos of ancient institutions* Henceforth she 
will sway for ages the destinies, of the world. 

Who of us does not kindle into enthusiasm as 
he <?potemplate$ the mighty interests connected 
with the prosperity of this country ? With the suet 
cess of 4PM- institutions^ the cause of man thrm^h^ 
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mat the civilized World se^ms indiss^IuUy ifttorwo- 
yen; What^ tben^ let us inquire^ are mt, duties 

TO WHI€H WB ARE SUMMONED BY THE RELATION 
THAT WE SUSTAIN TO OUR BRETHREN OF THE 

HUMAN RAGE ? This is the htst tot^ic to which I 
ghall direct your attention. 

And here it is scarcely necessai*y t0 remiirk^ 
that it cannot be our duty to do any thing which 
shall at all interfere tvith the ibternal concerns of 
inf other government; We shduld thus compro- 
mise the fundamental principle bt our constitution^ 
that civil institntions are tb be established or mod- 
Mdd only in obedieiice to the will of the inajorityi 
Bttt thiid will cfin duly be astettained by allowing 
eiM>h nibtion to select fbr itself that form of govern* 
mtat^ wUch it shall chodse^ If the majority in any 
nation are willing to be sUves> no power on earth 
can tiake them free.' It is certaitily their misfor- 
tune; but physical force cUn do them ho sped. We 
may extc^nd to them every facility for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and of religion ; this we owe 
them as brethren of the human race; and hav- 
ing done this^ we must commit them to the decis- 
ions of an all- wise and holy Providence. 

It is evident, then, that unleiSs called to defend 
tin cause of liberty in the fteld^ all we can do for it 
must be done at hoiae. Our power resides in the 
force of our example. It is by exhibiting to other 
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nations the practical excellence of a government of 
law^ that th^y will learn its nature and advantages, 
and will in due time achieve their own emancipa- 
tion. 

The question, then, What can we do to pro- 
mote the cause of liberty throughout the world ? 
resolves itself into another, What can we do to 
ensure the success of that experiment which our 
institutions are making upon the character of man ? 
In answering it, it is important to remark, that 
whatever we would do for our country, must be 
done for the people. Great results can never be 
effected in any other way. Specially is this the 
case under a republican constitution. Qere the 
people are not only the real but also the acknowl- 
edged fountain of all authority. They make the 
laws, and they control the execution of them. 
They direct in the senate, they overawe the cabinet, 
and hence it is the moral and intellectual character 
of the people which must give to the " very age 
and body of our institutions their form and pres- 
sure.'^ 

So long, then, as our people remain virtuous 
and intelligent, our government will remain stable. 
While they clearly perceive, and honestly decree 
justice, our laws will be wholesome, and the prin- 
ciples of our constitution will recommend them* 
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selves every where to the connnon sense of man. 
But should our people become ignorant and vicious; 
should their decisions become the dictates of pas- 
sion and venality, rather than of reason and of 
right, that moment are our liberties at an end; and^ 
glad to escape the despotism of millions, we shall 
^ flee for shelter to the despotism of one. Then will 

the world's last hope be extinguished, and dark- 
ness brood for ages over the whole human race* 

Not less important is moral and intellectual 
cultivation, if we would prepare our country to 
stand forth the bulwark of the liberties of the world. 
Should the time to try men's souls ever come again, 
our reliance under God must be, as it was before, 
^ on the character of our citizens. Our soldiers must 

be men whose bosoms have swollen with the con- 
scious dignity of freemen, and who, firmly trusting 
in a righteous God, could look unmoved on embat- 
tled nations leagued together for purposes of wrong. 
When the means of education every where through- 
out our country shall be free as the air we breathe ; 
when every family shall have its Bible, and every 
1^ individual shall love to read it ; then and not till 

then shall we exert our proper influence on the 
cause of man ; then and not till then shall we be 
prepared to stand forth between the oppressor and 
the oppressed, and say to the proud wave of domi- 
nation, Thus far shalt thou go and no farther. 
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It geems then erident, that the pftrammmt doty 
of an Ainericaa ctttzeiiy is^ t6 pat in M]uiditiofl 
every posrible meaai for elevating universally the 
intellectaal and moral diameter of Otir people^ 

When we speak of ivtelketual elevation^ W6 
wonkl not suggest that all out citizens are to be* 
cane able linguists^ or profbund matheniatkfains» \ 

Tfaisy at leas^ for the present, is nAt practicable ; it 
certunly is not necessary. The object at Wluoh 
iire aiflb ^ill be attained, When every man is fkifiiil- 
krly acquainted with what are now Cdnsidered the 
ordinary branches of an English educattM* The 
lofeHcctnal stores of one language mtt tbeb opeir 
before bim; a language ki which he may find all 
the knowledge tbat he shall ettt need to form his j 

epioiond «pon any sttbge^ on whieh it shall h€ 
his duty to decide. A mm who cannot read, let 
tts always remember^ is a betn^ not contemplated 
1^ the ^ius of our constitutidU. Where the right 
of snfKrage is extended to all^ bet is certainly a datt- 
geroot member of commoiity who haa not qualified 
hlffl^lf to exercise it. But on this part of the silb- 
ject I need not enlarge. The proceediiig« of our ^y 

general and SHate Legisilati^tus^ already furaisk 
atiple proof thai out* people are trembiingly alive 
to its importance. We do firmly believei the time 
to be not far distant> when there will not be foond a 
single citizen of tbe^ United States, who is Dot en- 
titled to the appellation of a well informed man.^ 

• Note C. 
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But sapposing all tbis to be done> still only a 
part ami by far tb^ least important part of oar worii: 
ivill kav6 been accoflppUBbf4* We bave iiicreaiie4 
tbe power of tbe people^ but we have left it doubtful 
ia wbat direction tbat pow«A- wiU be exj^rt^d- We 
bave made it certain tbat a public opinion will be 
formed ; Ji>at wbether th^ opinion aball be healthful 
i^r destructive, U yet to be dedded. We have 
cut wt channels by which knf^wledge may be 
coo^veyed to evei^ individual of our mighty papula* 
tion ; ft remnina for w, by. meann of those very 
cjhani^H to in^tU into every bosom^ an onskaken 
tererenco for the prindples of right. Saving goM 
ihna far^ then, we must go farther ; fnr yon miKi 
^ he awMe thnt the tnnure by which our libertitts is 

^ hel4 can never he aecurov unless meral, keq> pace 

with intellectual cultivation. This lea4s m to 
remark in the second place, tbat our other and still 
move, imperious duty b, ii> cnltiinte the moral ciar* 
•eter of our people.^ 

Qu ihe means by which this m^y. he effected, 
I need net ietjum J0n. We have ia our hands a 
^ JHHiik ^ tf i^ eAeacy ; a work which contains the 

only siiiecessful appeal thajt was ever made ta the 
mioral sMttie of man ; a book which unfolds the 
only wwAy theA has eter been apf)l(ied with any 
efipct in the dir efal maladies of tbe human heart. 
You need not be informed tbat I refer to the H0I7 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

* Note D: 
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An to the powerfal^ I had almost said miracu- 
loos effect . of the sacred scriptures^ there can no 
longer be any doubt in the mind of any one on 
whom fact can make an impression. That the 
truths of the Bible have the power of awakening 
an intense moral feeling in man under every variety 
of character, learned or ignorant, civilized or sav- 
age ; that they make ' bad men good, and send a 
pulse of healthful feeling through all the domes* 
tic, civil atid social relations ; that they teach men 
to love right, to hate vrrong, and to seek each 
other's welfare, as the children of one common pa* 
rent; that they control the baleful passions of the 
human heart, and thus make men proficients in the 
science of self government ; and finally, that they 
teach him to aspire after conformity to a Being 
of infinite holiness, and fill him with hopes in&- 
nitely more purifying, more exalting, more suited 
to his nature than any other, which this world 
has ever known ; are facts incontrovertible as 
the laws of philosophy, or the demonstrations oi 
mathematics. Evidence in support of all this can 
be brought from every age in the history of man, 
since there has been a revelation from Ck>d on earth* 
We see the proof of it every where around us. 
There is scarcely a neighbourhood in our country 
where the Bible is circulated, in which we can- 
not point you to a very considerable portion of its 
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popalatiott, whom iU truths have reclaimed from^ 
the practice of vice^ and taught the practice of 
whatsoever things are pure and honest and just 
and of good report. 

That this distinctive and peculiar effect is pro- 
duced upon every man to whom the gospel is an- 
nounced, we pretend not to affirm^ But we do af* 
Arm, that besides producing this special renqvation 
to which we have alluded, upon a part, it in a 
most remarkable degree elevates the tone of moral 
feeling throughout the whole of a community. 
Wherever the Bible is freely circulated, and its 
doctrines carried home to the understandings of 
men, the aspect of society is altered ; the frequen- 
cy of crime is diminished; men begin to love jus- 
tice, and to administer it by law ; and a virtuous 
public opinion, that strongest safeguard of right, 
spreads over a nation. the shield of its invisible 
protection. Wherever it has faithfully been 
brought to bear upon the human heart, even under 
most unpromising circumstances, it has within a 
single generation revolutionized the whole structure 
of society ; and thus within a few years done more 
for man, than all other means have for ages ac- 
complished without it. For proof of all this, I 
need only refer you to the effects of the gospel in 
Greenland, or in South Africa, in the Society 

6 
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Islands ; or even among the aborigines of onr own 
coantry. 

But before we leave this part of the subject, it 
may be well to pause for a moment^ and inquire 
whether, in addition to its moral efficacy, the Bible 
may not exert a powerful influence on the intellec- 
tual character of man. 

And here it is scarcely necessary that I should 
remark, that of all the books with which, since the 
invention id writing, this world has been deluged, 
the number of those is very small which have pro- 
duced any perceptible effect on the mass of human 
character* By far the greater part have been, even 
by thdr cotemporaries, unnoticed and unknown. 
Not many an one has made its little mark upon the 
generation that produced it, though it sunk with 
that generation to utter forgetfulness. But after 
the ceaseless toil of six thousand years, how few 
have been the works, the adamantine basis of 
whose reputation has stood unhurt amid the fluc- 
tuations of time, and whose impression can be 
traced through successive centuries on the history 
of our species* 

When, however, such a work appears, its ef- 
fects are iibsolutely incalculable ; and such a work^ 
you are aware, is the Iliad of Homer. Who can 
estimate the results produced by this incomparable 
effort of a single mind ! Who can tell what Greece 
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owes to this flrst-born of song. Her breathing mar- 
bles^ her solemn temples^ her unrivalled eloquence^ 
and her matoUess verse, all point us to that trp.ns- 
cendent genius, v^ho by the very splendour of his 
own effulgence woke the human intellect from the 
slumber of ages. It was Homer who gave laws to 
the artist ; it was Homer who inspired the poet ; it 
was Homer who thundered in the senate; and 
more than all, it was Homer who was sung by the 
people; and hence a nation was cast into the 
mould of one mighty mind, and the land of the 
Jliad, became the region of taste, the birth-place of 
the arts. Nor was this influence confined within 
the limits of Oreece, Long after the sceptre of 
empire had passed westward, genius still held her 
court on the banks of the Ilyssus, and from the 
country of Homer gave laws to the world. . The 
light which the blind old man of Scio had kindled 
in Greece, shed its radiance over Italy; and thus 
did he awaken a ^second nation to ii^tellectual ex- 
istence. And we may form some idea of the poww 
which this one work has to the present day exert- 
ed over the mind of man, by remarking, that ^^ na- 
tion after nation, and century after century has 
been able to do little more than transpose his inci- 
dents, new-name his characters, and paraphrase 
his sentiments.'^^ 

* Johnmrn. Preface to Shakeipeare. 
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But considered simply as an intellectaal pro*' 
dttction^ who will compare the poems of Homer 
with the Holy Scriptares of the Old and New 
Testament Where in the Iliad simll we find sim- 
plicity and pathos which shall vie with the narra- 
tive of Moses, or maxims of conduct to equal in 
wisdom the Proverbs of Solomon, or sublimity 
which does not fade away before the conceptions 
of Job^ or David, of Isaiah^ or St. John. But I 
cannot pursue this comparison. I feel that it is 
doing wrong to the mind which dictated the Iliad^ 
and to those other mighty intellects on whom the 
light of the holy oracles never shined. Who that 
has read his poem has not observed how he strove 
in vain to give dignity to the mythology of his 
time? Who has not seen how the religion of his 
country, unable to support the flight of his imagi- 
nation, snnk powerless beneath him ? It is the un- 
seen world where the master spirits of our race 
breathe freely and are at home ; and it is mournful 
to behold the intellect of Homer striving to free 
/ itself from the conceptions of materialism, and then 
sinking down in hopeless despair, to weave idle 
fables of Jupiter and Juno, Apollo or Diana. But 
the difficulties under which he laboured are abun- 
dantly illustrated by the fact, that the light which 
he poured upon the human intellect taught other 
ages how unworthy was the religion of his day of 
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the man who was compelled to age it ^^ It seems 
to me/' says Longinus, ^^ that Horner^ when he 
ascribes dissensions^ jealousies,* tears, imprison- 
ments, and other afflictions to his deities, hath, as 
much as was in his power, made the men of the 
Iliad gods, and the gods men. To man when af* 
flicted, death is the termination of evils ; but he 
hath made not only the nature but the miseries of 
the gods eternal." 

If then so great results have flowed from this 
one effort of a siugle mind, what may we not ex* 
pect from the combined effort of several, at least 
his eqilals in power over the human heart? If that 
one genius, though groping in the thick darkness 
of absurd idolatry, vn*ought so glorious a transfor- 
mation in the character of his countrymen, what 
may we not look for from the universal dissemina- 
tion of those writings, on whose authors was pour- 
ed the full splendour of eternal truth ? If unassist- 
ed human nature, spell-bound by a childish my- 
thology, have done so much, what may we not 
hope for from the supernatural efforts of pre-emi- 
nent genius, which spake as it was moved by the 
Holy Ghost? 

To sum up in a few words what has been said. 
If we would see the foundations laid broadly 
and deeply, on which the fabrick of this coun- 
try's liberties shall rest to the remotest genera- 
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tions ; if we would see her carry forward the work 
of political reformation^ and rise the bright and 
morning star of freedom over a benighted world ; 
let us elevate the intellectaal and moral chiyracter 
of every class of our citizens^ and specially let us 
imbue them thoroughly witti the principles of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ i 

You are well aware that to carry into effect 
ibis design^ is one of the objects in which good 
men of every denomination are now so actively en- 
gaged. Having observed that the precepts of the 
Bible take more immediate effect when repeatedly 
inculcated upon man by teachers set apart Tor this 
|iurpose^ missionary societies have beeii formed to 
furnish such teachers to the destitute. Having 
found that the proportion of ministers of the gos- I 

pel is lamentably insufficient to meet the wants of 
^ur increasing population ; they have formed soci- 
eties, and endowed institutions, with the design of 
qualifying a greater number for the pastoral office. 
And again it has been dbserved, that youth is the 
season for instilling into man the elements of knowl- 
edge, and the principles of piety ; and hence the 
Christian worid is aniver sally engaged in the be- 
nevolent work of Sabbath school instruction. And 
here in passing I cannot but remark, that if indeed 
our country shall be saved from that ruin which has 
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awaited other republics^ and shall move st^dily 
onward in that career of glory which Providence 
has opened before her ; next to the circulation of 

I the scriptures^ to the Sabbath school more than to 

any thing else^ do I verily believe that salvation 
will be owing. 

I You see then that these institutions all have 

one common object in view, to elevate the intellec- 
tual and moral character of our people. Here is 
true philanthropy; here is Christian patriotism* 
And this is one reason why we so often present 
these charities to your notice. When therefore we 
ask you to aid us in circulating the Bible, in send** 
isg the gospel to the destitute, or in edacating the^ 
ignorant, you most not look unkindly at us ; for we 
plead the cause of our country, of liberty, and of 
man. Let us all unite in spreading abroad the 
means of kuo wkdge and of religion ; let us do 
our utmost to render our nation a church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; 

Then, bowe*er erownt and eonmeti be teotf 

A virtttnu papuUtce shall riie the while. 

And stand a wall of fire, to guard their natire soil. 

And lastly, I would urge you, my brethren, to 
activity in these labours of cbarity, by presenting 
at a aingle view, the momentoua results with 
which tbey seem to me indissolubly cennected ; but 
I feel myself utterly incompetent to the task. 
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When I reflect that some of you who now hear 
me will see fifty millions of souls enrolled on the 
census of these United States ; when I think how 
small a proportion our present efforts bear to the 
pressing wants of this mighty population^ and 
how soon the period in which those wants can 
be supplied will have forever elapsed ; when 
moreover I reflect how the happiness of man is 
interwoven with the destinies of this country ;— - 
I want language to express my conceptions of 
the importance of the subject ; and yet I am 
aware that those conceptions fall far short of the 
plain; unvarnished truth. When I look forward 
over the long track of coming ages, the dim sha- 
dows of unborn nations pass in solemn review be- 
fore me, and each, by every sympathy which 
binds together the whole brotherhood of man, im^ 
plores this country to fulfll that destiny to which 
she has been summoned by an all- wise Providence, 
and save a sinking world from temporal misery 
and eternal death. 

In view of all these considerations, let me again 
urge you to be in earnest in this cause. I would 
plead with you, instead of engaging in political 
strife, to put forth your hands to the work of mak- 
ing your fellow citizens wiser and better. I pray 
you think less of parties and more of your coun- 
try ; and instead of talking about patriotism, to be. 
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indeed patriots. And specially would I charge 
you to give to this cause not only your active exer<* 
tions, but your unceasing prayers. Ye who love 
die Lord^ keep not silence^ and give him no rest^ 
until he establish this his Jerusalem^ and make 
her 9k praise in the whole earth. God be merciful 
to us and bless us^ and cause his face to shine upon 
us ; that his name may be known on earthy and 
his saving health unto all nations. And to him 
shall be the glory^ forever. Amen* 
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